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paper, there would be nothing to indicate coer-
cion. Within thirty-six hours Holleben reported
that Germany would arbitrate. Only once before,
when Seward was dealing with Napoleon III con-
cerning Mexico, had forcible persuasion been used
to maintain the Monroe Doctrine.

It was perfectly clear that if the United States
sat idly by and allowed European powers to do
what they would to collect their Latin American
debts, the Monroe Doctrine would soon become
a dead letter. It was not, however, so plain
how American interference could be justified. The
problem was obviously a difficult one and did not
concern the United States alone. Latin America
was even more vitally concerned with it, and her
statesmen, always lucid exponents of international
law, were active in devising remedies. Carlos
Calvo of Argentina advanced the doctrine that
"the collection of pecuniary claims made by
the citizens of one country against the govern-
ment of another country should never be made
by force." Senor Drago, Minister of Foreign
Affairs in the same country in 1902, urged upon
the United States a modification of the same view
by asserting that "the public debt cannot occasion
armed intervention."